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ABSTRACT 

Since leadership studies tend to deal with powerful 
public personalities, and since leadership in the U.S. is biased in 
terms of race, class, and sex privileges, it is not surprising that 
the contributions of black women leaders go largely unrecognized and 
that studies on black female leadership are scant and present an 
incomplete picture. To correct this, more ethnographic studies of 
communities, church groups, and families are called for, in order to 
determine how leadership emerges, is exerted, and is taught. Whether 
it can be taught, indirectly by religious and educational 
institutions, or directly 1^ special courses, is still being debated. 
As far as black women are concerned, educational and religious 
institutions have done little to fpster leadership training. It has 
been the social and chv -ch clubs and informal community networks that 
have been the training grounds for black women leaders. There are 
obstacles to such leadership training, however: (1) declining 
participation in the clubs; (2) the negative myth of the black 
matriarchy; (3) the socialization of black girls away from 
male-dominated areas such as politics; and (4) the neglect of black 
women community leaders by public institutions and the media. And 
finally, although it is debatable whether college extra-curricular 
activities have played a serious role in the promotion of black 
women's leadership except for the nurturance provided by women 
students' clubs and sororities, it seems that the extra-curriculum 
has become even less responsive to women's leadership potential over 
the past decade. (CN6) 
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Preface 

m 

The foundaCion for this paper ctmes txom three sets of experiences, 
Che most inportant of which has been ay ,role as a leader in local and 
national organisations (e.g., a university-based Black faculty and staff 
association end The National Association foV Wooen Doins, Adninistrators* 
and Counselors). Second in iaportance has beenNpqr research on Black 
woBMin's education nipported by a Vonen's Educational Equity Act Grant and a 
study on minority wcnen's leadership develofment supported by The Funds for 
the Improvoaent of Post-Secondary Education. Third is my work as a formal 
and informal advisor to voraen students organisations (e.g., Intercdllegiate 
Association for Uomen Students, csmpus sororities, adhoc committees or 
caucuses on Black vcnen's concfizns). Since the knowledge base on Black 
women's leadership is viirtually non-existenCy I have found these 
experiences and dialogue with colleagues Co be nost informative. I am 
especially grateful to Carol J. Carter, Marsha Darling, ^d Elizabeth Fleck 
for their comments on this paper and related vork« 
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Introduction 

tfhen I began the research for thia paper^ I started with 
three asauoptiona: 

(1) that leadership is an ic^rtant issue about 
which there is a growing concern in this 
countryt 

(2) that the leadership potential asaong Black women 
(especially the wooen of the next generation) is 

^ not being realizedt and 

(3) that the college experience, especially the e:ctra**» 
curriculuup has played and should play a role in 
fostering leadership aiaong Black women. 

During the course of my research I have found support for 
the first two assumptions. My pent sal of popular and academic 
journals reveals that leadership is a topic of ^reat concern. 
For e^cauple, Black Enterprise, Daedalus, and Chaniie 

have devoted special issuea^ to ^the leadership crisis" in 
Aoerioi. - In fact, mmm political analysts argue that the defeat 
of Jioiiiy Carter by Ronald Reagan in the 198D presidential 
elections was a reflection of public d^aand for "strong 
leadership." 

Among Clacks, there is an equivalent doiand for strong 
leadership. The* results of a 1980 survey of the readers of p^^jtyk 
Enterprise reveal that Slack Asaericans feel the need for a strong 
ch£risr:;atic leader ind perceive the current I>lack le/idersUip to 



be ineffective and powerless. 

Mjr review of the literature also reveals .that Black 
woiaen's leadership potential is not being realized and that the 
contributions of contenporary Black voaen leaders are largely 
unrecognised. For instancet «M>st studies of Black social and 
political institutions such as the church and political parties 
docunent the exclusion of waaen fron positions of authority. 
Furthemore, those few Black in»en who assuaw positions 
of leadership recnive the public recognition typically accorded 
Black men who assume similar roles. For esfiuiple, vhea the 
readers of Black Enterprise were asked "Who do you think speaks 
for the aspirations of Black America?," 16 Black leaders and five 
organizations were listed. Of those 16sBlack leaders, the names 
of only three Black vonen surfaced — 'Barbara Jordan, Coretta 
Scott King, and Patricia Roberts Harris and not^ of these 
three^were among the top five vote-getters. Though admittedly the 
readers of Black Enterprise are predominantly Black, middle-class 
and male, I believe t^at the perception of Black leadership as w 
male domain mirrors the attitudes of the larger population, ilnd, 
ve are to address this apparent need for Black leadership, we 
must, utilize the potential for leadership among Black women and 
encourage public recognition of those women who assume leadership 
positions. 

tfy third assumption, that the college eicperience has 
played and should' play a role in fostering leadership aoong Black 
uonen, has proven problcaaatic for-ne. In fact, it was in ny 
attempt to "think through," and prove or disprove this idea that 
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I vas fcrced to aik ayself four questions vhieb served to 
organize this paper. Ttaosc qu%stioos are: ' 

(1) Ubat is leadership and bov is it acquired or 
tausbt? 

(2) Which institutions foster Black vooen's leadership 
and hov? 

(3) Vhat are the obstacles to Black vmen's leadership 
developsent and vhich are sy static or learned 

by Black woaen? 

(4) Vhat role has or should the college experience 
play in fostering leadership aaong Black wooen? 

Conceptualiging ^tqidgffffUljtB'' ffftlylCTff IasI££ 

Vith regards to the first question — 'Mbai is leadership and 
hov is it acquired or taught?** — vy reiriev produced najor l^pps, 
inconsistencies, and biases in the literature. Exanination of 
classic vorks on leadership indicate widespread disagreosent 
among scholars and practitioners on the definition of leadership. 
In face. Jaoes HcCregor Boms, fnthor of the prise-vinning book. 

■V- 

Leadership argues thac leadership is "•••one of the oost observed 
and least underi^ood iriienaoMina on earth (p* 2)«" 

In addition to definitional problas. cne task of 
understanding leadership is further coeplicated by several 
tendencies -^ong scholars. as»ng vhich are: ^ 
' (1/ a tradition of studying the lives of political 
elitef. such as heads of nation-states or 
leaders of revolutionary ooves&ents, and pre- 
senting the data as cdse cater ials on leadership. 



Tbe lives of Presidents Voodrov tfilson, 
' Franklin D. Ropsevelc and Mahatna Gtfandi are 
favorites for this purpose. • 
(2) a practice of atudying leadership within the 
narrow confines of a single discipline with 
little or no attention being devoted to In- 
herent biases in tbe field. For exaaple, 
within political science and history, only 



those personalities emerging as powerful 
influences within pablic institutions are 
regarded ^s leaders. Consequently, those 
individuals who have no visible iapact upon 
institutidhs are excluded froa studies of 
leader ship^^Snd — 
(3) a tendency to equate leadership vith successful 
nanipulatiou, exertion of brute power, propoganda, 
and fame. 

Unfortunately those individuals to whon the iJbel ''leader" is 
attached are^ccasionally no jnore than experts in power-wielding, 
and enticing media dttaition. In short, on occasion the banner 
of leadership has been worn by the anoral, self i^, and misguided. 

One scholar argues thst "...traditional conceptions%f 
leadership tend to be so dominated by images of presidents and 
prime ministers speaking to the masses ftom on high that we 
(fbrget) the vast preponderanrt of personal ,inf luence exerted 
quietly and subtly in everyday relationships (Cums,|197$, p. 
442)." As one night inaginc, it is the interactive processes and 
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personal inf Ineace «x«rtftd in private or inforaal inatitutions 
(ouch aa faailiet and coominity aetvorka) atat which v« know 
little. Furthemore, eince leaderahip like power in our society 
is biased in terms of class, race* and sex priviledge, the notion 
of leadership among women, ethnic minoritiea, and the poor is 
unthinkable in traditional terms. 

Not sttrpris|.ngly, leadership studies iHiich include women or 
Blacks as subjects are scant. Extremely sparse are studies 
devoted specifically to leadership among BUck women. In fact,. 
Bloider (1978) argues that the data are so scarce and the 
research biases so strong that our current knowledge base is 
probably inapplicable for atudying non-elite leader^. ) 

Encouraging is that research on Black and femSle 
political leaders hab increased substantially over the past 
decade. For.exsraple, Irene Di^nd's work on wooeii in state 
governments, Pauline. Stone's work on Black and women delegates to 
previous national democratic conventions, and the proliferation 
of biographical and sutobiographical works on political leaders 
such as Golds Heir, Barbara Jordan, and Iter tin Luther King Jr. 
are representative of tht^burgeoiiing interest in Black and female 
political elites. Despite t^ emergence of these worl^, large 
gaps in the field remain. Leadership dynamics in small 
non*public institutions or groups is still largely unexplored, 
and unfortunately, this void in the literature has been filled by 
unsubstantiated notionsm For examplep the notion that vmen and 
B^ack. leaders have difficulty in exerting authority, in gaining 
loyalty, and delegating responsibility appears fairly frequently 

- ♦ - 
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la Che liter atitre; ytt, Che data supporting Cbeee aotione are 
inconelueivc. 

Xncarettinc^t Chert Kte nov a few studiea vfaicb iadicate 
chat wosen leaders sight have better reUtioasliips vith their 
followers than their aale couoterparta. A caae in point ia 
Project Athena — a atudy of wnen at Hestpoinc which revealed 
that there are no differences betveen bow sale and fesale leaders ^ 
deacribe their own behaviora; that womo leaders are perceived by 
their followers to have wre concern for the welfare of the 
troop a; and that women leaders are perceiinsd by their followers 
to be as capable as their male counterpart a of getting a taak or 
•iasion aeconplisbed. .Unfortunately, the published findings 
Project Athena oafce no nention of whether or not Black vomin were 
in the sanple. 

What we know about Black men leaders ia based on snail 
scale studies and biographical or autobiographical worka on 
political elites and profeaaionala, and these works present-an 
incoherent picture. Cynthia Epstein's 1973 s.udy of seccesaful 
Black woBlm profeasionals advances the notion that the doable 
negativea of race and sex coabiae to create a unique status, 
thereby elininating acne of the external and internal barriers 
(related to race and sex biases) cunsDnly encountered by Black 
and wonen entering high status professions* The 31 woaen in 
Epstein's study also exhibited nore self-conf idencoi^ less fear of 

failure, and lesa conflict about work and family than their %fbite 

r ' 

counterparts. 

• •• 
On Che other hand, the first person accounts ox Black i 



wonen mcucivM is « .recent it Me «f AUsk Eaterpriae reveal 
Mibivelence tbout power, conflict over work and family deneftdti 
and difficulty in working, relationdiipa with inbordiaates. 
Uhereaa the autobiograpbieal writing! of politi'cal and 
intellectual leaders each aa Shirley Chiah»lBt gerbara Jordan. 
Pauli Ikirray.'-and Angela Davia preecnt a aixed picture of wooea 
who energed froa Mtpportive families, into sal^e epherea idiere they 
encountered boatility froa aeveral caapa aa they grew to 
national, ptominmce. 

X euapect the idea that Black woaen confronted sexian in 
the 1960* a waa rarely entertained by aany people until Shirley 
ChiaholM aaaerted "X have auf fared sore diacriaination aa a 
reault of ay gender than aa a reault of race.** Vhea Chiaholo 
raised this iaaue in a public forua, ahe jolted the conaciouanesa 
of oany and opened up a range of related queatioaa about Bljifilk^^^^^^ 
wcaen's life-options which are yet to he explored. 

However, the picture we have of Black woaen* a leadership 
is incomplete. Like the traditional literature on leadexsh^*, the 
new reaearch ia biaaed in teraa of atatua. Studies of BUck 
women consmaity leaders are juat aaerging. A caee in point is 
the work of Cheryl Townaend Gjlkea, who deacribea the evolution of 
woaen who became coanunity leadera aa they "transformed private 
troublea into public iaauea.** Gilkea also attempts to 
demonstrate that these women coonainity leaders are part of a 
longstanding tradition — the Black women's club movement. 

To complete the picture of BUck women leaderst we need 

« 

» 

more ethnosraphical studies \>f communities, church groups, and 

/ ■ 
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fanilies, Jciyc^ Uditer'jf study of orbwa copauoity ^and faaily 
life through the ey«t of Black wooon; Carol Suck'a and Joyco 
Aacbeobrettnoff't work on Black f&aily kinabip lyatAa; and family 
hiatorioa liko Paoli Muuay'a Prmid Shoaa and Margarae Walkers 'a 
Jubilaa hplp «o fill the gap in our knovMge of wgnen's 
leader ahip and influence vitbin infomel, non-public 
institutions. In general* these works denonstrate that Black 
wooen play central roles in the preparation of Blagk girls for 
adult roles, incldlllling leadership roles. It is in fasilies, 
churches, clubs, beauty' parlors, and informsl groups (such as a 
Tuesday wnrning laundr^f network)' that leadership cnerges, gets 
exerted, 'and taught. 

Socialization into Leadership; fi^fi£& £CS. Ibs. 
Teachers an«y Schoola? 

How leadership gets taught, is an issue ouch debated. 
Sone scholars argue that cjr society is weakened by the lack of a 
practical or intellectual school for leadership. Tet, others , 

contend that the preparation and oaturdtion of leaders is one of 

/ 

the nsjor goals of our educational and religious institutions. 
Indeed, sooe prestigious institutions of higher learning and 
religious grou'n^s amaially report the nuaber of alianae tdib hove 
risen to public, socially sa.ictioned positions of , authority. 

Despite the fact that some universities aod religious 
groups have produced a significant number of college presidents 
and political leaders, the question of uhetber or not these 

s 

individuals «fOuld have become leaders- wit tout the benefit of 

these institutions is one which can not be answered for certain. 

\ 

■ 
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One could fl|ftke the argaiMiit that thet« iAdividual^ were "bom" 
leaders and would bafe riaen to the ehallenga rflgardlfttfo. Xa fact» 

t 

early th«priats of leoderohip arguod just this poistt that isp 

r 

that "the great Mn^ irtio cBargad as etfl^ral, political » rad 
religious loaders, did so boeause that was their destiny* 
Obviously this line of argsswnt leaves no roon or need Cor , 
leadership training.. Mevertheless, acadaaics continually assert 

that higher education (particularly the liberal arts corricnlusi) 

-■ • 

is a passport to leadership. Vbereas« industry spends millions snnaally 
on leaders^i^ training ai^ scores of "^ow to Be a LMder** manuals 

■ 

are published each year. 

Given that so touch, in terms of financial and human 
resources, ia being invested in ly^i^^ship trsining, one would 
expect that *ieosiparable investsents would be nade in evaluation of 
method effectiveness. Regrettably, this has not been and is not 

« 

now the case. Of this situation Stogdill concludes: 
*• **.•• research on leadership training is generally 

inadequate in both design and execution. It has 
failed to address itself 'to the nost cruc:^al 

t 

pxoblsDS of leadership — consequences of train- 
ing for acquisition and retention of tHe role, 
maintenance of leadersh^) under concertsi 

* 

.challenge of legitimacy of the role, and effects 
of leadership on group performance and member , 
satisfaction. Training that ignores these ismses 
can hardly be called training in leadership.** 
(Stogdill, p. 199). 

§ 

I 
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In short , tht data are iaconcIusiv« on Lhe istue of leadership 
trainins ef fectivenesf. A: best they illustrate three thiugs: 

(1) that the functions of leadership can be taught, 

(2) that leadership style can be oodified at least 
* for a abort tioe, and 

(3) that individuals who SMrge as leaders in one 
situation, tend to cnerge as leaders in nev 
groups, . 

As for the role of educational institutions in leadership 
training, the data are again inconclusive. Leadership in 
el»entary school, i school, and college appears to be 
predictive of later leadership in adult business and social 
activities. Tet, the data do not conform to a clear cause and 
effect relationship. At best we know that leadership is 
observable in the fomative years and generally persists over the 
life-course. Also a relationship appears to exist between 
extra-curricular activities in college and leadership in adult 
life. To be specific, several studies report that leadership in 
extra-curricular activities is nore highly related to adult 
success than are scholarship or academic achieveacnt (Ccurtenay, 
1938; Williams & Barrel 1, 1964; Stogdill. 1974). 
Fostering Black WomealA UadOTShip : J3^MlS.Sl&M^ 
and Infonaal Hetwrks 

For Black women, the issue of how leadershit)' is acquired 
or taught is just being raised and the question of how effective 
this training has been is yet to be explored in a meaningful way. 
In general, it appears that political and educational 

- 9 - 
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institutions bsve done little to foster Black voaeo's leadership. 
Indeed, sone ol the aost powerful and stable institutions in Che 
Blach cooBuaity (such as the church) have excluded vonen's 
participation at the decision-Mking level. 

Black colleges and universities in large part resemble 
white institutions in the sesnal conposition of their 
adninistrations* faculty, and the design of their curricula, 
though X should add that Black wnen have faired better than 
their white counterpart's in terns of their nusiber on faculties 
and adainistrative staffs. However, it has been the social or 
church club and infornal networks within the caan lity which hove 
been the training ground for Black wmen leaders. 

Since the 1890 's when Ms. Jos^hiac St. Pierre Ruff in 
made the first call for a national conference of colored wosen, 
nany groups have energed and becoae institutions. Take for 
exoBple, the Hational Council of Negro Uosen (one present-day 
descendant of the 1920's club movement), the national sororities 
which number over 100,000 mcnbers each, and the Black tromen's 
support ae tweaks and social ia^ovcmttnt groups which are found in 
every church and community. 

Just how effective these organizations are is hard to 
tell, largely because they hare never been scrutinised for their 
leadership training functions. Hc»wever, I have a bunch that 
there is a positive correlation between early active involveoent 
in Black wos»n's clubs and informal networks ml the asmioption 
of leadership roles in adult life. In other words, I believe 
that these organisations serve to socialize Black zitla for 
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le<ier«hip« For iasttnce, it is iaportant to note that the 
aajority of Black woaen political leaders hold mabership in a 
national sorority, have had involvosent with the National Council 
o£ Hegro Voann at in sone point and have held soae office at the 
local level in a wosen's clob during young adulthood. 

Precisely hov this socialisation process takes place has 
not been documented, ye( aa a Benber of a sorority, several 
clubs, and inforaal networks, I think there are several factors 
which otter into thia process. First, these groups provide 
coafortable, protective settings in idiich "to try on new 
leadership responsibilities." Second, these groups often offer a 
variety of wcmen as role nodels who can serve as inspiration for 
those inexperienced at leading. Third, since n>st of these 
groups offer a aixture of ages and expertise, many women find 
mentors and learn the basic skills of management from seaaoned 
professionals. Lastly, as I reflect upon ay first club experience 
in high school, it is also clear that I learned seme crucial 
principles which have remained with me ever since. These 
principles have to do with believing in one's self, making commitments 
to Black institutions, setting priorities for myself, and accepting 
responsibility for the decisions I make. Indeed, the first 
lessons learned in organising, dealing with conflict, and 
building a network, o^e from my experience at age 16 in a social 
service club for Black girls. 

Obstacles is. Black Women's Leadership p^v^^opmm - 
The Role of Public Institutions 

I could go on endlessly praising of Slack vouen's clubs 

-Il- 
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but X do not m^nt to convoy that there io no problon with 
leadership training aaong Black wonen ia probles-free. The 
problem is a function* of several obatacles aannK which are; 

(1) the declining participation of Black wmen 
and girls in social and chnrch clabs related 
to lack of opportunity for scBe* the 

iapact of a jdoninant youth culture for ethers, 
and changing family patterns in Black cooounities. 

(2) the at during myth and negative projection of the Black 
■atriarchy which serves to discourage the assuopt- 
ion and proiaotion of leadership responsibilities 
among those with potential. 

(3) the continuing socialisation of Black girls • 
away fros ittle--domiDated arenas such as 
elective politics by public institutions, and 

(4) the persisting n^lect of Black vomen 
conunity leaders by public institutions . 
and the media, iriiich sanction and 
legitiniae other leaders. 

l^la^k Wffnfiii'a Leadership Training and the Collese 
EKtra-<;urriculua 

When I first began this paper, I believed that the 
college experience, particularly the extra-curriculum, had and 
should play a role in pronition of Black wooen's leadership 
development. Though X nave barely scratched the surface on this 
issue, tay cursory exeoination of the literature suggests chree 
things. First, it is questionable whether or not the college 
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^tra^curricultlte has played a serious role in the pronotion of 
Black woBen's leadership, exceptiag for Che nurfiuraace provided 
by women students' club, and sororities. Secoi^, it seoas to me 
that the extra-curricalun on the Black college caapus has 
historically been «»re responsive to wonen's potential in this 
area. Third,^ it appears that the extrarcurriculum on both 
the historically Black and predoninantly ufaite caapuses has 
becone less responsive to wonen's leadership potential over the 
past decade. 

In order to test these notions cmdely» I took a look at the 
catalogues o# 12 Black colleges for the years 1930-38, and found 
an array of extra-curricular activities targeted towards Black 
coeds. Kot surprising the lists of the two Black wonen's college 
were long and varied. The listing of activities by the 
historically Black coed institutions was also extensive. Most 
institutions offered Black coeds the option of swnbership in the 
YUCA, debating societies, Sunday School Clubs, Southern Hegro 

e 

Youth Council, sororities, Wonen's Glee Clubs, Departmental 
Clubs, and Liter«ry Societies. Interestingly, siy quick glance at 
1970 catalogues for these saoe institutions leads me to believe 
that the options are now fewer. 

The extra-curriculum of the predominantly, «^ite coed 
caninis usually offers Black women one option for leadership 
development — that option is the sorority. Tlougb most coed 
caapuses have a Black students organization, a BlacK theatre 
group, a Black dance group, and a Black choir, those who emerge 
as leaders of these gxtiups .ire usually oale. For eAomple, during 

. 13 - 



the first 10 ye^rs of t1i« Black itudentf' orgaaisatioa of th« 
pre4oainsatly i^ite c«»puB fxm fAiicii I graduated. Black iKMeit 
vere naaed as leaders for the B&ck etnd^ts organisation only 
ttrice, of- the Black theatre trouLe once, for the Black dance 
group once» and never for the Black choir. 

The situation vitb vider casipus groups is worse. 
Hany of the large state-supported and prestigious caopuses have 
had Black office-holders in student gdvenment. A fev have even 
had Black presidoits. However, those Blacks who have held office 
in csBpus-vide groups have been overwhelnin^ sale. And I see no 
significant change for the future. 

Indeed, what I see for the future is that Black wonen 
will continue to represent a large pool of untapped talent, that 
the nusber of would-be leaders has and will probably increase, 
and that those institutions and social groups which foster Black 
voiun's leadership will continue to go unrecognised and be in 
need of. .our support. It is likely that the nechanisas through 
which society sanctiocs **appropriate" leaders will continue to 
exclude those who lead inforaal networks and non-elite groysps. 

Conclusion 

This situation is a critical one, which asist be addressed 
by scholars and activists. If we are to save this earth from 
destruction, ve oust g^t nore woaen and Blacks in- leadership 
roles at the negotiating tables. Sara Alyce tfright. Executive 
Director of the TUCA reflected upon her socialization into 
leadership noting: "A leader is soneone who doesn't throw you in 
the water and tell you to sink or swia, but who has her hands 
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underntath you in the water if yen need it*** Ve oe«d taora 
leaders of this type and I an certain that nany uncut diaaM> 
are to be found aaong the next generation of Black voaen. 
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